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A note on Henry VIII. 

To the Editors of Modern Language Notes. 

Sirs : — In Henry VIII, Act V, scene 4, there 
is a passage, — " These are the youths that thunder 
at a play-house and fight for bitten apples ; that 
no audience, but the tribulation of Tower-hill, or 
the limbs of Limehouse, their dear brothers, are 
able to endure." Since the word "tribulation" 
was so commonly used as a Christian name by 
Puritans, it bas been conjectured that Shakspere 
here referred to a separatist congregation in the 
vicinity of the Tower. Wheatley, {London, Past 
and Present, 1891) though granting the probability 
of the conjecture, fails to understand why men 
of that religious bent should be supposed to enjoy 
the disorders of the play-houses. One editor has 
ingeniously suggested that Shakspere, in ridicule 
of the Puritans' scruples against the drama, meant 
that they approved of riotous conduct there in that 
it rendered inaudible the words of the abhorred 
plays. A more natural explanation occurs to me. 
Puritans were always represented on the stage 
as lovers of contention. Dekker regarded their 
" lectures " as places " to talke and make a noise " 
( Westward Ho., p. 292). Jonson, Marston, {Dutch 
Courtezan) and all other playwrights allude to their 
fondness for disputation and controversy, and to 
their demonstrative zeal in prayer and exhortation. 
Hence one might presuppose, if he wished, a 
certain sympathy between the gallants and the 
groundlings, and their soberer brethren. Further 
illustration of this point, and, at the same time, 
a more luminous explanation of the nature of 
Shakspere's allusion is found in D'Avenant's The 
Wits, (iv, 2) where we read, — 

" Our theatres are raz'd down ; and where 
They stood, hoarse midnight lectures preach'd by wives 
Of comb-makers, and midwives of Tower-wharf." 

The Wits was licensed in 1633-34; but if the 
neighborhood around the Tower was then noted 
for its Puritan inhabitants, it is highly probable 
that a dissenting congregation assembled there in 
the days when Henry VIII was first produced. 
The passage, at the least, indicates that D'Avenant, 



who knew Shakspere's works so intimately, inter- 
preted his lines as a reference to such a religious 
body. 

Elbert N. S. Thompson. 

Tale University. 



Voltaire's "EpJtre a Mme. la Marquise 
du Chatelet bur la calomnie." 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — Mr. Borgerhoff, in his review of Mr. 
Eggert's excellent edition of Voltaire's Zaire and 
Epitres {Modern Language Notes for March, 1903, 
pp. 85 and 86), seems, like the editor, to have neg- 
lected or not recognized the allusion in 11. 81-85 
of this epistle. The reference is to La Fontaine, 
Book ix, feble 6. 

Voltaire's lines (p. 178 of the edition) run : 

Que le mensonge un instant vous outrage, 
Tout est en feu soudain pour l'appuyer: 
La ve'rite' perce enfin le nuage, 
Tout est de glace a vous justifier. 

And La Fontaine's (last strophe of " Le statuaire 
et le statue de Jupiter," as above stated) : 

Chacun tourne en r£alit£s, 
Autant qu'il peut, ses propres songes : 
L'homme est de glace aux ve'rite's, 
II est de feu pour les mensonges. 

A comparison of the two extracts leaves no doubt 
as to the allusion and enables us to dispense with 
the note (p. 181), in which Mr. Eggert says that 
" the figure is not very clear." 



Mary Vance Young. 



Mt. Holyoke College. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In your issue for Feb. 1901 (vol. xvi, 
cols. 123-4) a correspondent drew attention to 
a supposed arithmetical error in Valdes' Josi, 
(Davidson edition, pages 30-31). In reading the 



